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OF HEALTH AND LONGEVITY. 





Vou. I.] BOSTON AND NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCT. 27 1838. 





LECTURES TO LADIES ON ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


A DRAWING OF THE,HUMAN HEABT. 


EXPLANATION. 
> the descending vena cava, 
black blood from the head and upper ex 
‘ ties. ; 
o, the ——- vena cava, returning the 
ie — kiad of blood from the lower parts of the 


ly. 
n, the right auricle of the heart, where both 
~ veins meet. ” 
. yap, and x, vei liver, spleen and 
H Brcls, unitip iferior cays, 
Phe af . contracts and forces 
the’ blo the ventricle: next the ven- 
tricle contract$ and sends itto k, the pulmoua- 
ry artery, Which branches ‘nto |, !, to supply 
the lungs in both sides of the chest. From the 
lungs, where’a scarlet color has been given it 
four veinsof the lungs gather it together, aod 
deposit it in the left auricle, r; that contracts 
and the bleod is driven into the left ventricle, 
a; lastly, the ventricle contracts 7 throws it 
into c, the aorta, which conguet: i-omgs and 
through every bone, muscle and organ. 
be 
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CIRCULATION, RESPIRATION, COMPRESSION, VENTILATION, é&c. 
FIFTH LECTURE. 


fa treating of circulation the lecturer took a glance at the stomachim 


' otder that she might be fully and clearly understood, whilst treating of 


the blood, and circulation, and respiration. She explained the manner 
in which chyme is formed and chyle taken up by the lacteals and car- 
ried by them into the thoracic duct and thence conveyed into a vein 
near the heart, whence it is mixed with the venous blood. She then: 
described the lungs and exhibited plates of them, and explained the 
manner in which the blood is propelled through the heart into the 

. She demonstrated how the blood. comes in contact with the 
air by means of the numerous air cells, and thus becomes mixed with 
oxygen and vitalized. She then showed how, after the blood has been 
thus brought in contact with the air and given off carbonic acid gas 
and imbibed oxygen, that ipthen returns to the heart and is cafried alk 
over the body by means of arteries, giving nourishment to every »part. 
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She then told us how it is gggiveyed back in the heart by means of the 
veins, how it mixed with the chyle and again carried through the] 
and exposed to the air. The lecturer exhibited a human skeleton with 
hetrt, arteries, &c. entire and injected. She also exhibited plates of grey 
value arid beauty. I feel utterly unable, in so limited a description to dy 
any thing like justice to this lecture. But the effects of compress 
in other words, “ tight lacing,” upon the delicate air cells of the } 
the manner in which the blood is pentup in the lungs and in 
whole vasculagsystem, and denied access to the air and thus prevegt. 
ed from giving off carbonic acid gas and from imbibing oxygen, oreip. 
lating through the system and conveying nourishment to the diffe. 
ent parts—all was explained. “ It is not blood,” said the lecturer, “tha 
stagnates rather than circulates through the agonized system. Itig, 
deadly compound incapable of nourishing those parts that it comesig 
contact with as by a sort of accident, for there is no regular circulation” 

The lecturer spoke with great feeling of the mischiefs, the indiserh. 
able mischiefs resulting from tight lacing, having as she said neary 
lost her life by lacing in the days of her ignorance. 

Of the Medical Facalty who have so kindly assisted her in getti 
anatomical and physiological information, she spoke with feelings 
gratitude, as she, expressed it, “too big for utterance.” She sad 
“they (the MedigahFaculty) deserve a tribute of gratitude not 
from me, but fromfevery female in community.” She spoke of the 
expense attending a course of anatomical and physiological study, and 
the difficulties a helpless female, with means circumscribed, must find 
in the way of acquiring such knowledge. And here she remarked, % 
kindness, a liberality in the Medical Profession almost unparalled in 
the history of any other profession, has enabled me to tread a path 
hitherto little explored by woman.” 


These two drawings were in- 
troduced in our last No. on page 
327, with an explanation to each, 
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Marlboro Chapel, on Wednesday * 
Oct 17° The one on the left is the 
chest ofa female who wore stays, 
the other as nature formed it. 


oF, but stich figures cannot be too oft- 
vs 2. en brought before the vision of 
MA Res those who outrage nature by the 
Wer,! NS, use of stays. We throw them in 
ii = here that they may accompany 
=YeWS the sketch of this part of the fifth 
ea lecture, which was repeated at the 





A most feeling appeal was made to Christian and scientific ladies to 
throw off stays entirely, and thus remove the temptation to lace, 
that their example also might influence those who laced more tightly. 
She gave instances of ladies who had thrown off stays and merely wore 
a waist or vest joined with the petticoat, and who fost nothing on the 
score of beauty. 

The lecturer said she had not the shadow of a doubt that much of 
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the misery and gloom that shade the domestic horizon, much of the 
fretfulness and irritability that corrode and destroy domestic ay sa 
awing as it were at the very heart strings, may be traced to lacing 
the female form; thus destroying health and peace, and mducing 
wretchedness. At the close of her remarks on tight lacing the | t- 
er said, ‘‘ Shall we torture and distort our forms, render oypmuseles - 
paralytic, obliterate the air cells in our lungs, stop partially orenti 
the course of the crimson current that flows in our veins, thus bring- 
ing disease and anguish and unutterable misery upon body and mind, 
which is followed by death long before we should have laid down in 
the grave, according to the laws of nature? Shall we I say, do all this 
and be guiltless ?”’ 

The lecturer took the ground that with a knowledge of what we are 
doing, we are as guilty as he who puts a pistol to his breast or the 
glittering steel to his throat. 

The remainder of this lecture was upon ventilation. ‘ Next in im- 

ortance to breathing,”’ said the lecturer, is tht quality of the air we 
Preathe.” She demonstrated that not only the lungs but the skin and the 
whole absortent system is affected by the state of the air, and that it is of 
immense importance that the air we breathe and that which surrounds 
our persons should be pure. The agency of carbonic acid gas in pro- 
ducing disease and death was fully shown. The fact that it was pro- 
duced not only by combustion, but by breathing, and the consequent 
danger of all crowded assemblies, close carriages, and.indeed, all plac- 
es where human beings are crowded together was shown. The dan- 
ger of sleeping in small close bedrooms was also shown. The state of 
our school rooms and schools with respect to ventilation, received much 
attention. Cradles, trundle beds and veils had each a share of atten- 
tion. The lecturer objected to cradles because they confined the air too 
much, and were not sufficiently ventilated, and to trundle beds because 
they could not be sufficiently ventilated. With respect to veils she 
said, they should never be worn unless the wind was so piercing or the 
cold so intense that the good resulting from them would be greater 
than the evil they caused by confining the air. The practice of wear- 
ing veils drawn before the face in mild and even hot weathersii the 
house and in crowded assemblies met with merited reprobation. © . 


Tae Sixrn Lecture described the anatomy and physiology of the 
stomach. She demonstrated in what manner the body was continually 
being wasted, and said that the system throws out each day five or six 
pounds of substance, by the ordinary organs of excretion. The modus 
operandi by which the stomach repairs this waste, was next described. 
“The stomach” said the lecturer, “is a membranous muscular bag, 
lying on the left side under the ribs. It reaches towards the right side 
a little beyond what we call the pit of the stomach. The different 
layers or coats of the stomach were described. and particularly the mid- 
die or muscular Coat with its outer layer of longitudinal and its inter- 
nal layer of circular fibres. The manner in which these fibres contract 
and thus produce the churning motion which helps reduce the food to 
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a pulpy mass, was also described. The internal villous or mucous cog 
of the stomach with its fine nervous and vascular papille from which 
exudes the gastric juice, was described. In describing the operations 
of the stomach and the qualities and uses of the gastric juice, the lect. 
urer made frequent allusions to Dr. Beaumont’s experiments on Alexis 
St Martin. Here the lecturer took occasion to remark that Dr. B’s ob. 
servations and conclusions respecting gastric juice are of more valye 
than those of any other physiologist. Still she differs from Dr. B. ip 
his opinions of St Martin’s general good health. “ Dr. B.” remarked the 
lecturer, “said that St M. enjoyed general good health,” and directly 
afterwards he says “ for the last 4 months he ( St M.) has been up. 
usually plethoric and robnst.” The lecturer} went on to demonstrate 
that plethora or inordinate fulness of the vessels is disease, and that 
though many have this babit of body who have much vigor, still it is 
disease. The lecturer spoke of the object of taking food, and that 
it should be only to support the body, to supply the waste induced by 
action. She lamented that sensual gratification in eating and drink 
ing shonld be the ruling passion with so many. She spoke of the duty 
that is iucumbent on us to learn our own organization, and then, said 
she, We ought resolutely to determine to do what is right. She said, 
“‘{ know people think they can’t live on plain food. They have no 
appetite for it. Butifa person by habit can come to love the taste of 
tobacco, that nauseous weed, and the smell and taste of rum, that 
“ liquid fire,” need we despair of being able yet to relish plain food? 


Tue Stomacu.—The human stomach some- 
what resembles, in shape, the bag of the Seot- 
tish instrument of music called the bag-pipe. ht 
lies directly across the body just onder the 
of the ribs, and in such close contact with the 
aphragm or floor of the apartment which con- 
tains the Jungs, that the latter seem to rest d- 
rectly upon it. ‘The place where the food pipe 
enters it ia called the cardiae orifice, aud«heter- 
mination or outlet of this spacious saloon is 
called the pylorus or pyloric orifice. —House 
I Leve in, By Dr. WM. A, Accorrt. 


a, Asophagus. b, Cardiac portion.’ ¢, 
Great or left extremity. d, Small extremity- 
e, Stomach tied at the pylorus. f, Great amle- 
rior curvature, "gg, Omentum or caul. 





She spoke of huvger and thirst being appointed to advertise us 
when the system needs a supply of nourishment; and here she re 
marked, that there are {a this world, and especially in this age, a vast 
number of counterfeits, :wnd that a natural appetite was as rare as 
most any thing. She spo.re of the fact discovered by Dr. Beaumont, 
whilst experimenting upon Alexis St Martin, that when a feverish 
state was induced, whether fom obstructed perspiration, from over 
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Yoading the stomach, or from fear or anger, or other mental emotion, 
depressing or disturbing the nervous system, thé villous coat of the 
stomach lost its healthy appearance and when the disease was consid- 
erable, no gastric juice could be procured or extracted even on apply- 
ing the usual stimulus of food.” ‘“ We sce from this statement of facts” 
said the lecturer, ‘“‘ how very important it is that no food be taken when 
any of these exciting causes of disease are present.” She spoke of the 
almost universal error of taking food when the stomach is not in a sit- 
uation to receive it. She spoke also of the impropriety of giving chil- 
dren food at improper times. The fact that the stomach is a mus- 
cular organ, and therefore needs rest, because all muscles that act 
need rest, was brought to view. The pernicious effect of luncheons was 
demonstrated, inasmuch as those who continually take luncheous al- 


-low the stomach no time for rest. The practice of taking confeet- 


jonary was mentioned as a fruitful source of misery. “ Confectionary 
is hurtful,” said the lecturer, “ because it is taken when no food ought to 
be taken, and it would produce disease and shorten life if it had no 
hurtful quality. Confectionary is unhealthy food. Much essential oil 
and even alcohol is mixed with it and the coloring matter is often 
deadly poison.” 
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Allusions were made in 
jj, this lecture to the case of 
# St Martin. This drawing 
Y shows the situation of the 
orifice to his stomach which 
never closed, and exhibits 
the appearance ofthe wound 
after it was healed. A his- 
tory of this extraordinary 
case Was given in this Jour- 
nal, page 6, Vol. I. 
The circumference of the 
Lyx Ya ft 3 wound EEEL, extended to 
whut, Me 1s aes about twelve inches; and 
OME DF Ee the opening into the stom- 
wy fr KF ach AAA, nearly in its cen- 
Wi EZ tre, was about two inches 
4 below the left nipple F. The 
folds of the villous coat are 
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The lecturer demonstrated the effect of stimulating substances upon 
the mucous or villous coat of the stomach. We could almost fancy 
we saw the ulcerated patches upon the internal coat of the stomach, 
produced by taking stimulating substances, even in small quantities. 
The lecturer spoke of the diseased appearances in St Martin’s stom- 
ach after he had taken spirituous liquors or improper food. The inter- 
nal mucous or villous membrane, it seems, became inflamed and ulcer- 
ated, and from the surface of some of the diseased portions of the mu- 
cous coat, small drops of grumous blood exuded. The gastric secre- 
tions became vitiated and mixed with a muco-purulent discharge. 
Notwithstanding all this diseased appearance, St M. complained very 
little. ‘He probably,” said the lecturer, “ would have called himself 
‘pretty well’? She condemned with much feeling, the practice of 
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giving children confectionary, and at the close of her remarks spokeof 
giving them presents of confectionary. She spoke of [the practice gs 
‘ horrid, and said, “‘ Make them intellectual not sensual beings.” The 
management of children generally, with regard to their dietetic habits, 
received much attention in this lecture. The effect of the commog 
stimuli in food, cloves, spice, pepper, &c. met merited condemnatiog, 
The lecturer gave a case in point. The subject was a young man of 
her acquaintance. He iva? in the usual manner, besides took tobaeeo 
and a great many cloves. His stomach became diseased to such an ey 
tent that for several years before his death, the exercise of washing his 
hands “ wrenched his stomach” as he expressed it and gave him 

re. The coats of the stomach became thickened, and finally the py. 
oric orifice grew up, and for 36 days prior to his death nothing passed 


out of his stomach. 












REPLY TO A SUBSCRIBER IN NEWARK. 
ADVICE TO THE INVALID. 


(Communicated for the Graham Journal of Health and Longevity.] 


Mr Eprror:—Sir:—An article signed ‘‘A Subscriber,” from 
Newark, (see page 298) is so full of importance that it seems almost 
presumption to attempt an answer. 

“What shall we say then?” “Let a man examine himself, and » 
let him eat.” In other words, let him so understand the laws of lif, 
that he can trace to their origin the variations of feeling arising from 
different kinds of diet, or the same kind when taken at different times, 
and when the stomach may be stimulated or relaxed as the case maybe. 

To tell a man whose whole life has been entirely artificial, w 
food, clothing and exercise have been the reverse of nature’s laws, till 
those laws have cried out that he must confine himself to a farinaceoss 
and fruit diet, ifhe know not the whys and the wherefores and havean 
unskilful cook withal, he might experience as painful results, asa con, 
tinuance in his former course. To set an unstable minded dyspeptic 
to a Graham table, with all the healthy varieties of a fruit and vegetable 
diet, and throw him upon his own responsibilities, in many cases mi 
be as absurd as to place brandy and water by the side of the inebriale, 
who is writhing under the scorching ofa burning fever, and tell himt 
make the best choice—yes and more absurd, because in the former, he 
knows not what may be the best choice, when all might be safe to8 
healthy stomach. 

What then you ask can be done? Is there no way to put the quest 
ion right, and give the enquirer some starting point that may serve® 
a guide? 

If he be an understanding enquirer, he knows that when the te 
question is settled, that flesh eating, narcotics, and all grease are 
ished, the earth and the fulness thereof lie before him, and he may 
choose from her lap of plenty, her ripe and delicious fruits and veget 
ables in their seasons. He knows that though these varieties area 
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to be enjoyed, (such as are not positively injurious) yet theless 
ea the better. He knows that Base, i rman food is 
better adapted to the stomach than the refinements of modern cookery. 
He knows that slops are pernicious, and in general, the less fluid the 
better. Hot drinks he avoids—fresh bread, and takes his fruit in an 
uncooked state, as the most excellent way. With these preliminaries 
before him, he has only to sit down to a clean, well prepared meal and 
cheerfully partake, a due quantity of two or three kinds at a time. 
With all these well done he adds the bathing and exercise, knowing 
without these all else avails but little. 

But tothe invalid, but one safe course can be recommended. If the 

rs of digestion are well nigh destroyed, the powers of the mind are 
similar, and if you give him any liberties he stops not till the whole 
fabric tumbles together. To him I would dare say nothing else, but 
dry bread or crackers, and no fluid but water and that very sparingly. 
ough he might eat some fruit with impunity, with his regular meal of 
bread only, yet here there is danger of eating too much. Hard, hard 
ease. The way of the transgsessor is always hard, and the life of an 
invalid is at best asad and a sorry one. 

The question whether flesh-eating and stimulating food of all kinds 
donot beget'a propensity for stimulating drinks, may easily be an- 
swered. Ifour modern thorough going vegetable eaters can and do 
live for weeks without drinking or wishing to drink even cold water, 
where can be the room for a thirst for more stimulating drinks? 

Though it must be allowed that excessive drinkers may not wish to 
drink cold water, yet excessive drinkers are thirsty, very thirsty, and 
this is often their plea for drinking. How often do beef eaters tell us 
that they find a little brandy necessary to digest their dinner, and they 
must quench thirst with something, and cold water is not safe to use 
freely, especially when not of the best quality. 

I once read a cure for the love or thirst of ardent spirit, written by 
one who had long been a notorious drunkard. It was simply this: 
Mush and milk eaten for six weeks without tasting any other food, he 
added, entirely killed the desire of ardent spirit, and he earnestly rec- 


ommended the experiment to every intemperate man who wished i» 
ft 


reform. This simple fact speaks much. It is a good solution o 
question. 

Let parents beware when they are feeding their children with flesh, 
and high-seasoned food, lest they beget in them desires which will nev- 
er be restrained till ruin is inevitable. 





OBITUARY NOTICE.—ANOTHER FRIEND FALLEN. 


It becomes our painful duty to record the death of Gen. Thomas 
Sheldon, formerly of Westfield, Mass. who died at Houston, Texas, on 
the twentieth of July last, at the age of 51. 

Gen. Sheldon was a man of much more than ordinary enterprise 
and energy ; and his life was an eventful one: and had he lived five 


years longer he would undoubtedly have become a distinguished man _ 
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in the young Republic of Tomy as he had both the talents and the 
virtues to make him so, in a of such occasion and opportunity, 

During the winter of 1832-3 Gen. Sheldon travelled extensively jp 
the Southern states, and returned in the spring most grievously affiig. 
ed with chronic rheumatism. In June 1833, he heard a course of Mr 
Graham’s lectures and very promptly and thoroughly adopted the Gm. 
ham system. At the time he made this change he was so severely af, 
flieted with rheumatism that it was with great difficulty he could sig 
out of his chair, and was obliged to walk ina hobbling manner wi 
the assistance of two canes. In three months from this time his hey. 
matic and all other ailments had entirely left him, and he was restore 
to the most excellent and vigorous health, and, to use his own expresgj 
was as active as aboy. He could walk, run and leap with all the el. 
ticity and agility of a youth: and took great delight in making log 
walks of forty or fifty miles. 

In the fall of 1833, he went.to Mobile, and from that period till his 
death, with the exception of a few months in the summer of 1837 he 
spent his whole time in South Carolina, New Orleans, Texas and oth 
er parts of the South: and was continually employed with greata¢. 
tivity, in various enterprises which required no ordinary share of 
effort and mental energy and labor. And during the five years hee 
joyed great uniformity and excellence of health, and actually seemed 
to be growing younger and more active and vigorous, and capable of 
effort and endurance as his years increased. ‘There was probably no 
period in his life in which he possessed more intellectual and physical 
power than during the last winter. He sincerely believed and ofiea 
declared, that it matters little what climate a man is in, if his dietetic 
and other habits are correct: and his own experience was whollf con 
firmatory of this opinion. 2 

Gen. Sheldon first went to Texas in December, 1836. Finding it 
impossible to procure such food as he preferred, and indeed, to procure 
any kind of bread, especially when travelling in the interior, he yield 
ed to the exigency and partook of such food as he could get ; which 
was principally flesh-meat. This very soon threw him into a’ 
violent fever: and he was told that if he did not have medical aid im- 

ediately he would surely die. But he chose to be his own physician 
and retirmg to his room with a pail full of cold water anda single dose 
of cathartic medicine, be remained there alone til] he broke the fever, 
in a few days, and was soon about his business again; but he made it 
his first business to furnish himself with a supply of the best bread and 
other articles of vegetable food that could be obtained in Texas. Af 
ter this, his health remained very excellent, and in the summerof 
1837, he came home to his family, in fine health and spirits. In the 
fall he returned to New Orleans, where he spent the winter in the most 
active employments of body and mind, and was probably never more 
vigorous, active and able to perform and endure in the whole course 
of his life; and few men are able to accomplish what he did, and en- 
dure the efforts of body and mind that he sustained. 
In the latter part of May or the first of June last, he went to Texas 
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in, and wishing to transact some business two hundred miles inthe 
interior he mounted a horse and travelled the whole distance on horse 
back in the month of June. The cultivation of the soil has, as yet, 
been little attended to in Texas, and the natives in the country, de- 
nd mostly on the wild cattle that abound there, for their subsistence. 
fa consequence of this, Gen. Sheldon found himself again obliged to 
subsist on such food as he could get during his journey. From this 
cause, together with his great fatigue and exposure, his health ‘fail- 
ed him while on his journey, and he was compelled to lie by, 
with considerable indisposition for eight or ten days. Being impatient 
to return, however, he did not wait till his health was fully restored 
and confirmed, before he mounted his horse and again rode two hun- 
dred miles, exposed to the heat and exhaustion of such a journey in 
such a climate, in the month of June, and subsisting on such food as 
he could procure by the way. He, however, reached Houston in ap- 
parently tolerable health and remained so for a few days after his re- 
turn, in the most active employments of body and mind. In the course 
ofa few days, however, he began to complain of indisposition and was 
advised to put himself under medical treatment. But this he absolutly 
refused to do: and thus he continued on from day to day for nearly 
three weeks, thinking every day that he should be better the next. 
His friends continually importuned him to submit to medical treat- 
ment, and he finally yielded to their importunities and sent for a phy- 
sician and died in one week after. He might have died as soon if he 
had not called a physician, and it is possible he might have recovered. 
God only knows. One thing, however, is entirely certain; when med- 
ieal treatment is not decidedly beneficial, it is always decidedly pernic- 
ious, and often terribly exasperates disease and hastens the work of 
death. All medicine is a poison’ and requires great wisdom and skill 
to manage it with safety to the patient. 

Another thing is also entirely certain: the whole experience of Gen. 
Sheldon from the time that he adopted the Graham system till the 
hour of his death, was strikingly and powerfully corroborative of the 
truth and excellence of that system. Yet there doubtless will be those 
who are sufficiently blinded by ignorance and infatuated by prejudice 
to attribute his death to the Graham system. We deplore such igno- 
rance and deprecate such prejudice, and will gladly do every thing in 
our power to remove them, and the rest, we must leave in the hands 
of Him who governs all things. 

We also deprecate most heartily the presumption which is frequent- 
ly manifested by those who have been restored to excellent health by 
the Graham system. They sometimes seem to think that they are be- 
yond the reach of death, and appear to bid defiance to disease. We 
know that they do not intend such things : but they certainly act with 
great presumption, not to say temerity: and occasionally fall sudden 
victims to their imprudence. 





. The Lecture which Mrs. Gove repeated at the Marlboro Chapel last week, was attend- 
ed by about two thousand Ladies. Will not this stimulate the Ladies in other towns and 
cities to acquire a knowledge of Anatomy and Physiology ? 
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PREVENTION THE ONLY CERTAIN CURE. 


{Communicated for the Graham Journal of Health and Longevity.) 


If the labor of reclaiming the inveterate drunkard be almost a 
less one, and if of the abandoned of every class, it must be said, « 
him that is filthy be filthy still,” is not the condition of the worn out 
flesh-eater, tobacco consumer, and narcotic devotee the same? 

No man putteth a piece of a new garment upon an old, Why? Be. 
cause “ the rent is made worse.” And why should the rent be made 
worse? Because there is no agreement. 

Who that has watched the effects of a pure vegetable diet upon ag 

invalid, made so by his excesses in eating and drinking, and has not 
seen this fully exemplified? Even if he be cured, he is first worse ; but 
the encouragement should not be held out, that many can be cured, 
For three reasons. In the first place it may induce many to continue 
in a wrong course, even after being convinced of the wrong. 
Few ever can be benefitted, because it is seldom applied till the case 
becomes hopeless ; and third: Whoever dies after eating coarse bread 
a few days, however inveterate the disease might have been, at the 
commencement, has fallen a victim to the Graham system. 

Let prevention then be the motto. Let the ‘“ wo-begone”’ dys 
tic be held up as a warning to the healthy, and let every mother 
her skill, to give her young nursling a relish for nature’s food alone, 
Let gluttony the handmaid of drunkenness be stigmatized with disgrace, 
Let the laws of life form a part of the daily instruction, by the fireside 
and in the school; and let your Sabbath schools too, teach that the 
body must be presented a living sacrifice. Let the suicidal tight lac- 
ing, be so overruled by the mother, that the daughter would utterly 
scorn the dominion of this oppressive tyrant, and let not fashion be 
once named in any family where she infringes in the least upon the 
constitutional laws of our nature. Were this course faithfully pursued 
_ race might soon spring up that would glorify the God who made 

em. 

O that they were wise, that they would consider. O that mothers 
—but I forbear—they will not hearken, they will sow the seeds of pre- 
mature age and cruel suffering, in the spring time of life, when the 
tender sapling is first shooting forth, and then weep over the cruel de- 
cree that has doomed man, poor feeble man, to perpetual suffering and 
sorrow. While with tears of the tenderest affection they entreat the 
reckless son to “look not upon the wine when it is red,” they will = 
ply his appetite with those very materials that drive him to the 
dening bow]. 





An agent in Illinois who recently sent us a list of ten subscribers 
writes, “‘The cause of humanity demands, that there be a paper Sim 
lar in character with the Graham Journal established in this great Val 
ley immediately. You have no idea of the amount of suffering and 
nar ad of deaths in this region, produced by transgressing of phys 
i w !” 
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(347) 
Dr. TICKNOR vesus VEGETABLE DIET.’ 


CONCLUDED. 
From the Massachusetts Eagle. 


Ill. The third proposition is, that a vegetable diet is not adapted 
to the wants of the human system. 

That Dr. T. should risk his reputation as a professional man, by the 
jnculcation of such a doctrine, at this late period of the world seems in- 
explicable, except in two ways, 1. An excecdingly ignorant man al- 
though ‘an eminent physician’ of Boston, might proclaim such doc- 
trines in the honesty of his ignorance. 2. And in the next place, one 
who saw his craft ‘endangered’ might raise a mighty ‘ hue and cry’ to 
scare the people and make fools wonder. Now Dr. T. knows full well 
ifhe knows any thing about the laws of human life,-that at least four 
fifths of all the sickness and pain in our whole land, spring directly from 
the violation of laws of life, in eating and drinking ; and consequently 
if men stop breaking the laws, and eat nature’s simple food, Dr. T. 
and the rest of the medical faculty, would. find their sources of gain , 
dried up. Dr. 'T. therefore, may hang himself on which horn of the 
dilemma he chooses. 

But the doctrine is that. man cannot live in health and strength, on 
a simple vegetable diet. ‘To prove that man cannot, will be left to Dr. 
T. and his associates. It is sufficient for my purpose, to prove that he 
can and that the opposite of what Dr. T. teaches, is the true doctrine. 

In the first place, whea God made man, he placed him upon earth 
and gave to him his dill of fare. Has Dr. T. ever examined this bill? 
ifnot let him turn to Gen. 1, 29 and there read. , 

In the next place, Jet us trace the effect of this bill of fre, this pure- 
ly vegetable diet, on the life and health of Adam, and his immediate 
descendants. P 

Of Adam, the inspired historian records that he ‘lived nine hundred 
and thirty years, and died!’ What! this vegetable eater live so long? 
930 years! His’ must have been a very remarkable case, and his 
years very short, compared with the years of us, who follow the 
‘ promptings of appetite.’ 

But look again. “ And all the days of Seth were 912 years.” “And 
Enos lived 815 years,” and Jared 962 years, and Methuselah nine hun- 
dred and sixty nine years, and he died! and so on down to the deluge, 
daring which period no man can show that any of the sonsand daugh- | 
ters of Adam, died under 700 years of age. Yet they subsisted ona 
vegetable diet, and on that solely, for there is no evidence, that I have 
as yet seen, that man eat flesh before the deluge. But immediately 
after this event, how rapidly man’s days. are shortened. And this by 
no decree of heaven for it has never yet been shown, neither can it be, 
that God has in any sense changed the constitution of man, so as to 

shorten his days by a fixed necessity. But let us look at the factsin 
the case. After the deluge, man was permitted to eat of every living 
thing. See Gen. 9: 3. Anotherfact. The age of man begins to 
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shorten not all at once, but by degrees: a few years in a generation 
til? at length, his days are numbered by ‘three scbre years and ten! 
And not only this, but how have the whole race of evils, sick 

and premature deaths of all kinds, rushed in upon our race, so that, 
well man who can find? Buthow could these things happen, sings 
man has heeded the ‘ promptings of appetite,’ only: and according tp 
Dr: T. might be expected to live long in health and strength? 

But lest it should still be thought that some wonderful and unag. 
countable change has been wrought in the very nature of man, so that 
he cannot now live on “ Adam’s bill of fare,” let us look at facts gtjjj 
further, as they now exist. What then is the condition of the worldg 
the present time! Will Dr. T. tell us what constitutes the diet ofg 
great proportion of the inhabitants of Asia? ‘The followers of Confy. 
cius, how do they live? Does not all the world know that they subsist 
wholly on a vegetable diet, and never eat any thing in which hath been 
the breath of life? Saysa late traveller, who has just completeda 
residence of 23 years in India: ‘It is not uncommon to see men (in In 
dia) an hundred and five, ten, or fifteen years of age, who are compar 
atively vigorous, as much so as men in this country are at the ageof 
70 or 80 years.” And they live chiefly on rice with the addition of 
fruits and herbs. But it is notorious that Europeans and Americans, 
who live according to the practice of their native countries, rarely, if 
ever surpass the age of fifty years. 

What, too, is the diet of the peasantry of Europe? and what is their 
physical condition? Who does not know that the peasantry of Poland 
and Germany, who are among the most hardy and robust of all the 
millions of Europe, and of the world even, live almost entirely on 
coarse bread and potatoes: with some other coarse food of a similar 
kind? The same is true of the Irish: and if we come to our own 
country, we are not without testimony. How is it with the poor slave 
here ? (let the sun hide his face, and the moon sit in sackcloth, at the 
sound ofsuch a name.) The poor siave, suffering as he is, under all 
the avarice and cruelty of man, can inflict, and that too under an al- 
most vertical sun, how is it that he attains an age double and triple 
even that of his haughty and pampered master? Is it because he lives 
upon his beef and bacon, heeding “ the promptings of appetite,” and 
faring sumptuously every day, in common with his glutted ‘souddriver.’ 
No, his is the fare of the beasts of the field and of the wallowing swine 
that fatten his cruel oppressor. ‘Corn bread and potatoes” replied 
old Joice Heath, at the age of 162 “ is what I eat.” And whois s0 
ignorant as not to know that this is the principal food of the great mass 
of colored people at the South? and that as a community, the slaves 
are almost as free from disease, as are the wild beasts of the forests? 

But let us go back a little, to former times. All have heard of the 
“Games of the East,” and of the might of these men, who foughtand 
- wrestled and ran, before the congregated myriads of Greece and Rome, 
These were men, who challenged the world, not only of men, but of 
wild beasts. Men whose power was so great as to conquer ever the 
Lion and other savage beasts of prey, and to vie in the race with the 
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most rapid steed. But how did they live? According‘to Dr. T. they 
must have “regarded the promptings of nature within” them and to 
have eaten and drunken whatever their souls desired. But no; these 
men were never allowed to enter the field of glory until they had pre- 
viously been trained, for the express purpose, for at least ten months 
onaregimen, which Dr. T. says, ‘is the most utter nonsense, and 
the merest quackery,” to follow. But the historians of the age tell us 
that these men were kept on a diet, from which every stimulating sub- 
stance was excluded, both of meats and drinks. Not the least particle 
of the “* purest wine, even, was allowed them, lest their energy should 
be impaired. But they were to livesolely on coarse bread, for a bolt 
in those days was not known, and a few dried figs and nuts. And in 
afer times, when the natives became more luxurious and effeminate, 
asmall allowance was made them, of lean meat, roasted dry. This 
with the addition of a little pure water, constituted their whole diet. 

Here then, are your men with “emaciated frames, wan countenan- 
ces, hollow eyes, feeble steps and unsteady gait, wedded to their 

jests of starvation; troops of starved ghosts come from another 
world.” What “utter nonsense and quackery” to follow such a regi- 
men, with these priests of starvation, who are so destitute of “ reason 
and common sense”’! 

But these are not the only men_ possessing health and strength who 
have lived on a vegetable diet. Men there are not a few, in this coun- 
try, the learned Dr. T. to the contrary, notwithstanding, who are liv- 
ing on this diet of the ancients, with results similar to theirs. 

"To all the readers of this article, therefore let it be said: Be not af- 
frighted at the troops of “starved ghosts” and hobgoblins of Dr. T. 
for these are nothing but ghosts, as the Doctor justly says ; they can- 
nothurt you. But try, and try effectually too, the regimen of our 
Fathers, whose ‘little finger was thicker than our loins,’ and the might 
of whose arm would cause us to tremble and quail before them, Tr 
faithfully, the diet given by God to man, at first, and by whieh man is 
ere long to renovate his broken down system, and you will no longer 
have occasion to complain of our Heavenly Father, for having given 
you such a body, so long as he has given you ‘angelic food’ (see 
Psalms 78: 26.) on which to keep it. A Veceraste Eater. 


WHY ARE HARD BOILED EGGS INDIGESTIBLE ? 


I am somewhat troubled with our physiologists. They do not telt 
the whys and wherefores enough. For instance, they say, hard boiled 
eggs are difficult of digestion, but they do not often tell uswhy. Now 
we may as well take one man’s ipse divit as another’s if we know little 
or nothing of either. For one I want a reason why J should believe a 
thing, and if a man has a reason, he ought in justice to me and to him- 
selfand the cause of truth to give it. Notwithstanding all that has 
been said of hard boiled eggs being indigestible, I have no doubt there 
are many who do not know why they are so. If physiologists would 
tell us that the yolks of eggs contain much animal oil and that this oil 
is rendered empyreumatic or fiery by the action of the fire and"its un- 
ion with oxygen, and dhanequiiatly extremely difficult of digestion, we 
should then all know why hard boiled eggs should be avoided. G. 
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“THE DOG HAS RETURNED TO HIS VOMIT AGAIN.” 


Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon, Joy 
the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph.” 

Who would not weep for poor, fallen nature when he sees thejy. 
stability of man, when he sees how he rocks to and fro, by the breath 
of every wind that passes over him, how his passions, his feelings agq 
his propensities bear the ascendancy over judgment, piety and com. 
mon sense itself? 

Whoever has read the Graham Journal will recollect the tobag» 
case there recorded—at the Temperance House, in New York, M 
1836. (see pp 99-100) They will remember with what firmness thy 
patient bore his sufferings, determined to rid himself of the monstg 
and the happy results, which followed his perseverance. And shall j 
be said that after more than two years abstinence, he has returned 
chewing and snuffing tobacco? And more than probable wine-bibbing 
and brandy-drinking will finish the history. 

Here is the end ofhuman hopes. Hopes too which seemed founded 
on a firm unshaken basis. Dashed, dashed and gone forever. Wer 
he the only case to be recorded, our hopes would not be so 
crushed—the one whom Mr Graham cured so faithfully, and as 
thought so effectually, has returned again to the same evil coum, 
(see pp 97-98-99) And I now would seriously enquire, if any perm 
can produce any instances where a tobacco-monger or dram-drinke 
was ever so thoroughly cured as to live a course of years reformed and 
die reformed? - There may be stich cases, but where are they ? Raw 
very rare. 

Shall we give up the point? shall we say “there is no balm in GP 
ead ?” I know of but one expedient ; that is, to cut off all inducements, 
If all unnatural appetites were suppressed who could lust after tobaces, 
When the first man mentioned in this article, returned to his family he 
seemed not only satisfied, but had a high relish for the simplest 
but unfortunately, his family could not see any connection betwem 
high seasonod food, narcotics, tobacco and wine, consequently he grat 
ually sunk into most of his former habits of eating, leaving out cofle 
and wine, but adhering to tea. 

This family are now deeply lamenting his return to a habit which 
ever must be a source of vexation to every cleanly sensible house 
keeper; and yet they dream not that they have been accessary direct- 
ly or indirectly, in awakening desires after the loathsome weed. 

O could every woman in the land awake to righteousness and sit 
not—could she be content to let the prohibited tree alone, and spreal 
her table with food convenient, our tobacco and rum disciples would 
be like angels visits, “‘ few and far between.” 

And Mr Editor, what method can be devised to convert the womel 
of our nation to the truth? Unless this can be done we must sit down 
in hopeless despair. The waves of grease will still roll over us, till we 
are lost, lost forever. 


Our correspondent takes rather a desponding view of our efforts to reform the preset 
generation of men and women. Well, let our prospects in this respect be ever 30 RO 
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" Man was not constituted a Flesh-Eater. 


jess, we will persevere for the sake of the coming generations of our race. The writer 
of the above article enquires whether “any person can produce an instance where a to- 
bacco chewer or dram-drinker was ever so thoroughly cured as to live a course of years 
reformed and die reformed.”’ We hope the readers of the Journal will furnish statements 
of cases of this sort, ifany have fallen under their observation. We take pleasnre in 
referring the reader to the case related on pages 129-30 as an instance of persevering 
abstinence from the use of tobacco as well as a remarkable deliverance from its pernic- 
jous effects. It has been seven years since the writer of that statement abandoned the 
use of tobacco, and five years since he commenced a reform in dietetic habits, as will be 
seen by reference to page 81 of the first volume of this Journal. He now says that he 
does not feel the slightest inclination to “touch the unclean thing.” Perhaps our corres- 

t will say that the great secret of all this success in curing such an inveterate at- 
tachment to tobacco is found, in the great change of dietetic habits. Very well, let that 
have its full weight, for we cherish very little hope of the success of any project for mor- 
al reform which is not tounded on this basis.—Eb. 
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Man WAS NOT CONSTITUTED A FLEsH-Earer.—[From the New York Transcript, 

Assrs. Editors.—A communication over the signature of ‘ A Physician,’ appeared in your 

lately, disapproving the doctrine and position taken by Mr. John Burdell, in a recent 
pudlication of his, on the subject of the diseases and preservation of the teeth. Your med- 
jeal correspondent believes that mankind were pa a intended by the Creator to subsist 
on animal food, and that without which, the healthful condition of the human system can- 
not be maintained. It is likewise asserted that all of the wisest and most learned physiolo- 
gists agree, that animal food is required and indispensably necessary to be used as diét. I 
will say, in reference to this statement, that it is untrue, that a// the most learned and sci- 
entific physiologists maintain such doctrine. From the time of Celsus until the present day, 
writers have advocated the doctrine that a vegetable regimen is more conducive to, health 


‘than any other. The eelebrated Dr. Abemethy says, ‘‘if you put improper food the 


stomach, it becomes disordered, and the whole system is affected. Vegetable matter fer- 
ments, and becomes gasseous, while animal substances are changed into a putrid, abomin- 
able and acrid stimulus.’’ The effects of animal food, and other improper stimulants upon 
the system, likewise induce preposterous noses, blotches on the face and other parts of the 
body ‘gout, apoplexy, inflammation of the eyes, decay of the teeth, &c. &c. &c. 

celebrated Baron Cuvier says, that man resembles no carniverous animal; and that 
the structure of the human frame is fitted and peculiarly adapted to a pure vegetable 
diet, in every essential particular. It is true, that those who have long been accustomed to 
the stimulus of animal food, very reluctantly abandon its use, which is the case more 
ticularly with those of a weak mind; but this however, is no argument in its favor. A 
sheep thes was fed on flesh for some time on board a vessel, where vegetable matter could 
not be obtained, at the end of the voyage refused its natural food, Instances of horses, 
oxen, and other herbiferous animals, after having been fed on flesh for some time, have 
actually loathed their natural food. 

Icould enter more fully into this argument, and I trust, show conclusively, that this 
petite for flesh food, is wholly acquired, and consequently unnatural, and that persons ae 
accustom themselves to the use of other stimulating substances, become equally fond of 
them, such, for instance, as tobacco, tea, coffee, opium, and spirituous liquors, . 

In my next communication, I shall present some of the scriptural doctrines, and prac- 
tices, in reference to animal and vegetable regimen. A FruGiverous ANIMAL. 





THE GRAHAM JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND LONGEVITY. 


The character of this periodical is now pretty well established and its pry generally 
understood. The third volume will commence the first of J wageg 1839, like volume 2 
will contain 400 pages. and be issued every other Saturday as heretofore ; and will here- 
after be published simultaneously in Boston and New York. Joun Burpetris A 
in New York, to whom orders may be sent from all the states West and Southof 
New England ; the latter states will be supplied from the office at Boston as fi 
All whonow take the Journal will be considered as continuing their subscriptions unless: 
notice to the contrary may have been or is given a the close of the year. Ifall others 
wishing to become subscribers to the third volume will send in their names at an early 
day, it will be a great convenience in determining how large an edition to commence 
with the first of January. As an inducement for persons to subscribe thus in anticipa- 
tion, for volume 3, we will send them gratis the remaining numbers of volume 2, from 
the time their names are received to enter upon our subscription list. For conditions, 
see imprint on our last page. 
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